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THE TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Approaching the problem philosophically, Wilbur F Murra, of the 
National Education Association Committee on International Relations, 
raised six basic issues in the teaching of international relations. Such 
relations, he insisted, go beyond diplomatic exchanges among nations to 
include all interacting social, cultural, economic, and political conditions. 
He held that the need for teaching such relations is self-evident, but that 
differences exist as to a direct or indirect approach. He emphasized the 
importance of building “proper attitudes,” explored the need for better 
vertical articulation in the curriculum in the presentation of international 
content, and pointed out the desirability of utilizing clubs, assemblies, and 
other extra-curricular media for developing international understanding. 


Everett Augspurger, Supervisor of Social Studies, Cleveland, presented 
curriculum planning for international understanding in that city’s schools. 
Under administrative guidance a committee of Cleveland teachers surveyed 
existing local teaching of international relations and planned changes in 
instruction in terms of the findings. Two major problems appeared to be: 
How to increase student enrollment in courses concerned with international 
relations, and how to enlarge international emphases in those courses in 
which students are currently enrolled. 


The Cleveland committee suggested as four desirable objectives the 
interrelation of information, principles and concepts, attitudes, and behavior, 
with seven skills and abilities also understood. Eight major topics were 
recommended as basic: elemental wants of man, man’s ability to learn, 
sources of human differences, human differences, interdependence, sources 
of conflict, international cooperation, and preparing for change. The com- 
mittee also recommended that all tenth grade pupils take either World 
History or World Geography, but preferably both; that Contemporary 
International Relations be an experimental twelfth grade course; and that, 
if World History is not required in grade ten, an experimental Modern 
History course be established in grade twelve. 

Ruth M. Johnson, University of Wisconsin High School, presented a 
ten-page mimeographed list of new materials for the teaching of inter- 
national understanding. In verbally annotating the extensive bibliography 
of books, pamphlets, free and inexpensive materials, the speaker made 
available a wealth of usable instructional material. Richard W. Burkhardt, 
Syracuse University, director of the current study of the Soviet Union in 
social studies teaching materials, presided. 


THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The presentation of the Seventeenth Yearbook, The Study and Teaching 
of American History, was made by Richard E. Thursfield, of Johns Hopkins 
University, the general editor. Owing to unavoidable production delays, 
the 1946 yearbook was not published in time for pre-convention distribution. 
A detailed mimeographed table of contents revealed an unusually compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject. Sub-divided into six sections, each with 
its editor, the contents as presented, embraced these areas: the function of 
American history in one world (content); newer interpretations and 
emphases; American history in the curriculum; vertical articulation; 
methods, materials, and resources; evaluation and tests—a total of 29 
chapters by 28 contributors. Recognizing the central position of American 
history in the social studies curriculum, the yearbook was concerned with 


improving the subject from the middle grades through college, from learn- 
ing to using history, from reading to seeing and feeling, and from textbook 
to testing. 

In appraisal of the yearbook, Fremont P. Wirth, of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, gave general approval to the efforts of the editors and 
contributors, but raised two major questions which in substance were: Was 
the treatment too comprehensive, especially in those chapters dealing with 
references on the new interpretations; and was sufficient emphasis placed 
upon teacher training? 


A full question period brought responses from the editor and from four 
section editor-discussants: W. Francis English, Erling M. Hunt, Mary G. 
Kelty, and Lewis Paul Todd. The consensus was that the yearbook is, in 
terms of usefulness to the teacher, a reference book to which one should 
turn repeatedly as the professional problems of the year arise, rather than 
a volume to be read and shelved. Nor is it, in the applicability of its values, 
to be confined to American history. The meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of Tyler Kepner, Director of Social Studies, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Asserting that the College Entrance Examination Board Social Studies 
Test is designed to predict success or failure in college courses in social 
science rather than to test achievement, Henry W. Bragdon, the Board’s 
chief examiner in social studies, stated that the colleges prefer the objective 
tests to the essay tests because they predict better probable success in 
college, are less costly in time and money, and permit earlier choices among 
candidates. He also declared that it is doubtful if any social studies test is 
more carefully constructed. Although the correlation between the scholastic 
aptitude and social studies tests is high, there are differences in predictive 
values. Admitting that the social studies test favors the facile lazy student 
as against the conscientious, he insisted that the test successfully goes 
beyond memorized knowledge to tap understanding and reasoning. He 
denied that the test handicaps students with only one year of American 
history, since the bulk of the test is based on that subject. Asserting that 
the objective tests have increased curriculum freedom, he admitted that they 
neither insure against slack teaching as did the old-type tests nor compel 
students to apply themselves as diligently throughout the year. 


Speaking about specifications fore an achievement test in American 
history as developed by the Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, Harry D. Berg, University of New Hampshire, 
warned of the need for each item to contribute toward discriminating 
between better and poorer pupils and simultaneously to test for a highly 
important concept. Especially concerned lest any significant subject matter 
outcome or area be omitted, the speaker suggested that items be classified 
and balanced against one another on a basis of these criteria: topical- 
chronological divisions, historical categories or kinds of history, desirable 
understandings and abilities, and difficulty. Herbert A. Clark, Harvard 
University, presided. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INTERGROUP RELATIONSHIPS 


The theme was a follow-up of the 16th Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil entitled, Democratic Human Relations. Intergroup Education in Teach- 
ing American History was the subject of the opening address by Butler A. 


Jones of Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama. Indicating that “The 
American people have become actually aware of growing group tensions” 
. he presented the problem and indicated some solutions. 


There must be a re-examination of the teaching, the textbooks, and the 
fundamental attitudes of pupils and teachers. Frequently teachers have 
contributed to the perpetuation of undemocratic attitudes,—by teach- 
ing that democracy is a political system, rather than a way of living; and 
by subordinating the spiritual substance of democracy to what the speaker 
calls “the reward-punishment theory of democratic privileges.” They must 
recognize the shortcomings of textbooks, seek out and eliminate undemo- 
cratic attitudes in pupils, and cultivate democratic attitudes themselves. 
A program can be worked out not by new units of work but by the contin- 
uous and constant introduction into the course of pertinent information 
integrated so as to make it an essential part. This might be called the 
“incidental method.” 


Teaching About the American Jewish Minority was the address by 
Harold Korey, Senn High School, Chicago. New facts were presented and 
a new outlook given to the social studies teacher. The author recognized 
the difficulties, especially with respect to securing good class-room material, 
for there is nothing in most of the textbooks. With this in mind a very 
useful bibliography was added. 


Mrs. John J. Mahoney, Chairman of the Massachusetts Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, discussed the question, How Does Fair Employment 
Practice Legislation Contribute to Intergroup Education. She told of 
the organization of the F.E.P.C. last spring and of its operating on a 
shoestring. There has been a very encouraging attitude on the part of 
employers and less litigation is involved than was anticipated. Inquiries 
are welcome at the office, 73 Tremont Street, Boston. The Chairman of 
the meeting was Charles K. Cummings, Jr., Weston High School, Weston, 
Massachusetts. 


USING MAPS AND GLOBES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Each paper in this section made it clear that the indispensable tech- 
niques in teaching map reading are (1) establishing readiness (need) for 
learning the skill and (2) introducing symbols only after the child has 
learned the reality for which the symbol stands. Any other procedure 
results in confusion and mere word juggling. 

Mrs. Mary Alice Mitchell, Director of Elementary Education, Newton, 
Massachusetts, and a group of third grade teachers used slides and koda- 
chromes of class activities to show how their pupils learned directional and 
spatial relationships. The media were varied: models, murals, picture maps, 
and map projections. In each instance, however, the pupils devised more 
or less accurate representations of the actual geographic relations of ele- 
ments in the immediate neighborhood,—homes, school, churches, stores, land- 
marks. From this kind of experience the children derived symbolic repre- 
sentations of various kinds. Mapping the Community was the subject. 

Gertrude Whipple, Detroit Public Schools, and Preston E. James, 
Syracuse University, in Approaches to Map Reading urged the adoption 
of a definite sequence in teaching map reading. Keeping in mind that the 
purposes of map reading are to develop a sense of location and to acquire 
the varied information that maps contain, they recommended: (1) famil- 


iarizing children with the visible effects of location on landscapes, vegeta- 
tion, seasons, ete.; (2) introducing very simple globes and viewing them 
from many positions; (3) developing the concept of the map; (4) devel- 
oping symbolic representation by going from the real to the symbolic; 
(5) teaching climates before latitudes; (6) teaching longitude at least a 
year after latitude; (7) continuous practice in map reading. 

In Using the Globe Zoe A. Thralls, University of Pittsburgh, made a 
plea to “put the world back into our classrooms.” Time was when the 
globe was a fixture in all classrooms. Its disappearance accounts for the 
inadequate, and often inaccurate, ideas about world relationships of 
today’s young adults. From simple globes for the primary to complex 
reference instruments for studying economic and political problems in later 
grades, learners acquire more precise information as to direction, distance, 
relative size, living conditions, and trade potentials, than they possibly 
can from the inherently inaccurate flat map. The chairman of this section, 
which was a joint session with the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
was Edna Eisen, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


GEOGRAPHY AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Geography, step-child of the social studies, was effectively presented in 
a series of papers. In an analysis of Types of Geography Courses in the 
High School, Henry J. Warman, of the Graduate School of Geography, 
Clark University, presented the results of an extensive survey of geo- 
graphical content in high schools. The geography set-up in two excellent 
school systems was carefully analyzed, that of the Wisconsin State system, 
and that in the.Detroit public schools. He pointed out that from the Clark 
University Summer Workshop there has emerged a proposed course in 
High School Geography. The outline of this course can be obtained from 
the University. The test used to determine content was, “Will what I am 
teaching now, and how I am teaching it now, improve international good 
will and foster better world understanding?” Teachers should employ 
repeatedly the one factor that geography contains which other subjects do 
not ordinarily stress and that is place. “Teachers of the Social Studies who 
feel called upon to take graduate work in geography should avoid ‘the 
methods of geography teaching’ type of course, but should rather, enroll 
in a reputable school of geography and take strong content courses in the 
field of geography itself.” 

A most interesting case study was presented by Adelbert K. Botts, 
Professor of Geography at State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Under 
the title of The Geographic Background of History a case study of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Territories was presented. Dr. Bott’s thesis is 
that each environment offers rather definite possibilities in the way of 
adjustments and activities among which man may choose rather freely. 


Dr. Samuel Van Valkenburg, Clark University, in his address on The 
Geographic Basis of Government, said that nations go through a life 
cycle as do human beings. The stage at which each nation finds itself must 
be realized in the geographic setting before certain types of government 
are possible. Namely, a democratic society, unless transplanted, cannot 
be realized in a new born country at once. Dictatorships usually appear— 
the “man of the hour” idea—but in that same geographic setting maturity 
may cause a democratic government to evolve. The geographic factors play 
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a significant part in aiding a country through the life cycle. Dr. Warman 
presided over the section which was a joint session with the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT: THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 


The Social Studies Examine the Foundation was the topic of the 
address by Dr. Roy A. Price, Syracuse University. The teaching: of local 
government has been largely unrealistic and ineffective, often being directed 
solely to the study of government structure. In the social sciences gen- 
erally the community provides a laboratory for study through which 
instruction may be vitalized and made more realistic and opportunity for 
observation, comparison and critical thinking. 


In government as in other phases of living the basic social arrangements 
are to be found in each community. Through the realistic study of the 
pattern of behaviors students may develop a better understanding of the 
society, acquire a framework of values as to what ought to be, and develop 
a competence in participation in the affairs of society. Practice must be 
given in recognizing problems; collecting, evaluating and organizing data; 
and formulating, verifying and applying conclusions. 


Instruction in government must make a more positive contribution. Too 
often the prevalent attitude is that government is related to politics, which 
is bad, and there is developed the attitude that “I can do nothing about it.” 
Study of government must provide not only controversial topics, but reali- 
zation of the institutions of government and the services which are per- 
formed through field trips. Students will learn appropriate behavior when 
provided with opportunity for experiences which call for cooperative action. 


To the end that teachers may better understand the local community 
and may have a source of suggested teaching aids and materials, the 
National Council for the Social Studies is publishing a Community Study 
Series of which the first two bulletins The Structure of Local Government 
and Parties and Politics in the Local Community are now available. 


In Political Science Evaluates the Foundation, Dr. Lashley G. Harvey, 
Boston University, outlined the changes that have occurred in community 
life showing how local governments have lost control over a number of 
traditional functions. 


The locality has grown into an expanded community. The citizen lives 
in a primary community, the neighborhood, but he works, purchases luxury 
goods and seeks entertainment in a secondary community, the city. This 
has come about through changes in industry, transportation and communi- 
cation. The inability of the local government to finance the increasing 
number and better services demanded has caused the local government to 
look more and more to state government for aid, and has resulted in the 
centralization in the state of some of the original functions of local govern- 
ment. [Inefficiency also has led to state centralization. 


Nevertheless, the essential problems of finance and administration 
remain with the local government. By the manager plan for town, city, 
county, by the short ballot, and perhaps by the introduction of a new type 
of state aid similar to the English bloe grant, local government may be 
brought back under the control of the voter and become efficient. 


: 


Edith E. Starratt, Central School, Sherburne, New York, showed how 
The Classroom Teacher Builds on the Foundation. She presented desirable 
objectives for the classroom teacher of local government and implemented 
these objectives with various methods to give the student an understand- 
ing of the present trends in government. Miss Starratt would develop in 
the student through realistic experiences an interest and awareness of 
the community and its problems; give him an understanding of the 
functions of government, of his part in it, with some exercise of his 
judgment regarding its efficiency; also give him some experiences in the 
operation of government with an appreciation of his responsibilities as a 
citizen; and seek to develop his ability to appraise the work of the local 
government and to measure its accomplishment of purpose. In this way 
she hoped to develop a democratic citizenry with a sense of responsibility 
and a desire to participate in government. The chairman of this section, 
which was a joint session with the American Political Science Association, 
was Dr. Price. 


SOCIAL LEARNINGS FOR OUR CHILDREN 


Dr. Alice Miel, Teachers College, Columbia University, was chairman of 
a panel which included Donald Berger, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New 
York, Peggy Brogan, Bronxville, New York, Prudence Cutright, Assistant 
Superintendent, Minneapolis, Alice M. Davis, Citizenship Education Study, 
Detroit, Gertrude M. Lewis, State Department of Education, New Hamp- 
shire, and Eleanor Noyes, State Department of Education, New Jersey. 
They agreed that a number of important social skills are needed for modern 
living — ability to live and work in groups, to solve problems cooperatively, 
to carry a share of group responsibility, etc. These skills can be practiced 
and learned only in a group setting. The school has a responsibility to help 
the child to acquire these social learnings: to live well socially while in 
school and to learn about the lives of other people, and the underlying 
causes of behavior. The entire program of the school offers numerous oppor- 
tunities for such learnings. The social studies as a curriculum area can be 
used to point up these learnings and make them explicit. This would mean 
a far different use of social studies time than is common in elementary 
schools today. Research is needed to determine how children grow socially, 
for the available knowledge in this area is meager. 


DEVELOPING CITIZENS FOR OUR TIMES 


Needed — More Purposive Civic Education was the subject of an 
address by Professor John J. Mahoney of Boston University, which was in 
effect a challenge to the social studies teachers of the country to take the 
initiative in developing an adequate program of civic education such as 
probably does not exist anywhere in the United States today. He referred 
to the fact that at one time or another the National Council for the Social 
Studies has concerned itself with one or another aspect of civic education. 
It has, for example, dealt with intercultural education and with economic 
education. But thus far it has seemingly failed to grasp what civic educa- 
tion, education for citizenship, education for democracy, viewed as a totality 
really means. He outlined briefly what civic education thus envisaged in- 
cludes and involves; and he concluded by describing a movement initiated 
by the Massachusetts Commissioner of Education to put civic education on 
the map in the teachers’ colleges of the State. 


Dr. Arnold R. Meier, Citizenship Education Study, Detroit, spoke on 
Thinking — the Fundamental Skill of the Democratic Citizen. Dr. Meier 
told the very interesting story of the citizenship education study now 
under way in the City of Detroit, under the joint auspices of the Detroit 
Public Schools and Wayne University. Stanley Dimond is director of 
this study, Dr. Meier is evaluation director, and several others are par- 
ticipating in a supervisory capacity. The project is supported by a gen- 
erous grant from one of the funds, and it is to be carried on over a period 
of several years. Dr. Meier’s presentation was very satisfyingly factual 
and presented a very clear picture of what the Detroit school authorities 
are trying to do. 

The Use of Important Political Documents in Civic Education was dis- 
cussed by Robert A. Walker, Director, Institute of Citizenship, Kansas 
State College. In developing this topic Professor Walker stressed the im- 
portance of using interesting teaching material. If we want students to 
think critically about public issues we must pave the way by using thought- 
provoking material. The students must be accustomed to read books and 
articles which defend an argument on an intellectual level. If they are to 
understand why democracy is the best form of government students should 
receive the stimulation that comes from contact with such minds as Frank- 
lin, Paine, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Marshall, De Tocqueville, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Lincoln, Henry Adams, Steffens, Lippmann, Wilson, Hoover and 
Roosevelt. From these the students may make application to present 
problems. 

Edwin R. Carr, University of Colorado, spoke about The Role of United 
States History in Developing World Citizens. In developing his subject 
Professor Carr indicated the need of training in world citizenship in order 
to produce a high caliber of citizenship ready to attack world problems. 
United States history should be taught with greater reference to other 
nations. The students should see the United States as part of the world 
mosaic. He indicated some of the fields in which the study of United States 
history could be broadened. Diplomatic, political and economic areas should 
be studied. The economic interdependence of nations should be emphasized. 
The reasons for the aspirations and expansion of countries such as Japan 
and Russia should be understood. The treatment should be factual, realistic, 
and not sentimental. Clinton F. Thurlow, Cony High School, Augusta, 
Maine, presided. 


WHAT SHALL CONSTITUTE A PROBLEMS COURSE IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


Ryland W. Crary, Teachers College, Columbia University, discussed 
some persistent problems and emphasized the persistent problem and chang- 
ing character of authoritative control. The teacher must be aware of the 
growth of power of corporate control which is reaching out not only in the 
industrial world but in corporate farming. In many fields of activity, there 
is a question whether Big Business favors the people. A teacher should 
note the increasing trend toward further regulation of business in order to 
favor the people. 

Shirley H. Engle, The University School, University of Indiana, talked 
about the factors involved in teaching a problems course. In his classes, 
a question for inquiry is agreed upon. Then opinions of members of the 
class are sought. These views are summarized and written down. As the 


inquiry and research develops, the strengths and weaknesses of the opinions 
are brought out. Upon completion of the project, the final act has been to 
summarize the knowledge gained and also to emphasize the reason for the 
prejudices which have caused definite opinions. Such a procedure empha- 
sizes clear thinking and toleration. A comment was made that teachers 
should avoid indoctrination. There may be differences of opinion if sup- 
ported by facts. 


Mere graduating from college is not sufficient background for a Problems 
of Democracy teacher, according to John H. Haefner, University High 
School, University of Iowa. Problems of Democracy calls for a greater 
knowledge of content because of the great breadth of subjects covered. 
Continual study of economic, social, and governmental changes is essential. 
Attempts have been made in several colleges to interrelate courses in 
teaching with content courses in the last year of college. These efforts have 
not been encouraged by college professors. The chairman was Horace 
Kidger, Director of Social Studies, Newton, Massachusetts. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Burr W. Phillips, president of the National Council, presided, and 
Arthur L. Gould, Superintendent of Boston Schools, greeted the members. 


The Role of the United States in World Affairs 


Henry Noble McCracken, President Emeritus, Vassar College; Consult- 
ant on Education, National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Dr. MacCracken said that in the present state of world affairs we are 
talking too much about power and too little about justice. Specifically, he 
felt that the Court of Justice of the United Nations should be given juris- 
diction over such matters as displaced persons and Palestine. 


There is also too much despair, for constructive and heartening work 
has already been done. Teachers should certainly read the reports of the 
commissions on the re-education of Germany and Japan, for they contain 
the best thought of our time. 


Dr. MacCracken urged: (1) that we return to our traditional role of 
offering a haven for the oppressed and admit displaced persons to this 
country; (2) that schools keep their students aware of the constructive 
work of UN agencies; (3) that we must not let the rest of the suffering 
world down as regards relief now that UNRRA has come to an end. 


To play our international role right we must play our role on the home 
front right. The danger to democracy is greater from the conflict of groups 
than from the conflict of nations. The test of democracy is the treatment 
of minorities. Tolerance is an unhappy word. Forbearance is better. It 
implies self-control. Let it be the keynote of the hour. Forbear, forget, 
get together, for we are none too strong. 


*Understanding the United States Abroad 


Richard H. Heindel, Chief, Division of Libraries and Institutes, Office 
of International Information and Cultural Affairs, U. S. Department of 
State. 

What is misunderstood about the United States? This is impossible to 
state generally, because misconceptions vary from country to country and 


from time to time. We are feared for our strength, scorned for our economic 
instability, condemned for our supposed lack of culture and ideals. Inter- 
national misunderstanding is multifarious and multilateral and is obviously 
a threat to peace and to civilization. 


The State Department’s Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs extends knowledge of the United States abroad in a great 
many ways. Its activities include the establishment of libraries in 41 
countries, cultural institutes in the Western Hemisphere which were at- 
tended last year by nearly a million people, grants to foreign schools, 
showings of films in many languages, broadcasts in 22 languages, scholar- 
ships for study in the United States, and publication of the magazine 
“Amerika” in the USSR. In addition 35 bureaus of 12 federal agencies 
conduct technical and scientific projects abroad. 


If we have faith in ourselves and our values, and if in trying to tell 
our story we do not depreciate others, the efforts of the State Department 
complement rather than compete with the efforts of UNESCO to further 
universal understanding. 


*SOCIAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Taking as her subject, Ourselves—and the Rest of the World, Mary 
G. Kelty made a thoughtful analysis of the issues that must be faced in 
rounding out the social education of elementary school children. Teachers 
must concern themselves with: (1) helping children to practice democracy 
in their daily pursuits; (2) leading them to take active part in the civic 
life of their local communities; (3) bringing about individual identification 
with the cultural heritage, the ideals, and the aspirations basic to national 
citizenship; and (4) developing sympathetic interest in the welfare of all 
people throughout the world. Substantial gains can be found in each area. 
she continued, but it is a grave weakness that the overall program has not 
advanced simultaneously and cumulatively. 


1. Democratic living. Most schools have come to respect children’s 
integrity of personality and to give them an opportunity to have a voice in 
the democratic management of school affairs. In seeking these goals it is 
unfortunate that we often fail to guide the growth of habits of persistence 
in the face of difficulties or the establishments of deeply rooted interests in 
contrast to a host of fleeting notions. 
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2. Community citizenship and 3. National citizenship. Material and 
activities that generate planned experiences with his face to face environ 
ment have been made part of the curriculum. This tendency is related to a 
shift of emphasis from the political-military to social-economic aspects of 
the national scene. But in too many schools a failure to consider the 
bearing of each part of the program upon the whole has given us duplica. 
tion of topics, staleness of approach, and serious errors of omission. 


4. Intercultural understanding. In teaching the story of our own 
nation we have learned to preserve perspective and balance in interpreting 
our relations to other nations. In fact, an earnest beginning has been made 
— far more in some places than in others — on the task of building under 
standing and appreciation of the lives and problems of boys and girls of 
other lands. The undue stress laid on personal self-interest as a reason for 
learning about local and national problems, on the other hand, tends to 
create a countering trend of selfish, short-sighted provincialism. 


| 
| 
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The cause of our ills lies in our professional weakness for hastening to 
pursue each “new trend” with disastrous results to the priceless values of 
some of the “old trends” we hotly strove for yesterday. The cure awaits 
courageous leadership that will demand exacting evaluation, coordinated 
planning, stability of purpose. And it must be found in each local school 
system for there are there alone, can the job be done. The chairman of 
the luncheon meeting was Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, University of Illinois. 


AREA STUDIES IN THE CURRICULUM 


The question was put in the following terms: “What specific changes 
or deletions must be made in the present high school social studies curricu- 
lum to bring in new areas for study?” Canada, The Far East, and Russia 
were the areas considered. Eric H. Faigle, of Syracuse University, indi- 
cated the need for a better understanding of Canada, pointed to the com- 
plete lack of realistic material in any of our social-studies courses, and 
indicated what was being done on both sides of the border to correct this 
condition. The interchange of teacher and student groups between Syracuse 
and Ottawa was presented as an example of one of the best ways of ap- 
proaching the problem. Much more attention must be given to hemisphere 
understanding,— geographic, social, economic and political. 


The question of the Far East was discussed by Miss Loretta E. Klee, 
Director of Social Studies, Ithaca, N. Y.: (1) study carefully your local 
social studies program to detect instances of wasteful duplication and 
needless repetition; (2) use well-developed learnings and appreciations as 
stock-in-trade for understandings and learnings at the next instructional 
level; (3) and make wider use of parallel texts, and differentiated assign- 
ments. Only by such thorough overhauling will it be possible to give ade- 
quate treatment of new materials on these area studies. 


Mr. Emery L. Kimball’s discussion of Russia was more than a definition 
of the place and content of Russia in our social studies. He urged us to 
re-examine ourselves as teachers, for, as he remarked, “aimless teaching is 
inexcusable” and only as we clarify our objectives is it going to be possible 
for us to determine what to subtracf in order to add new materials to the 
already overloaded social studies program. Professor J. Ruhl Bartlett of 
Tufts College presided and Allen Y. King, Directing Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Cleveland, gave a summary. 


SOME TECHNIQUES OF CRITICAL THINKING AND 
NEWSPAPER READING 


HAROLD M. Lona, 
High School, Glen Falls, New York. 


Mr. Long based the objectives of the teaching of critical thinking on 
the aims emphasized by the Harvard Report —“General Education in a 
Free Society,” namely, to train the pupil (1) to think effectively; (2) to 
communicate thought; (3) to make relative judgments; and (4) to dis- 
criminate among values. 


He pointed out that critical thinking is a goal in teaching the social 
studies, and that there is the need to direct teaching to this end. He 
recommended the use of daily newspapers to develop a critical attitude. 
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towards the headlines. Let the students discover the sources of history 
used by the different newspapers, and become acquainted with the history 
of the major news-gathering agencies. 


The growth of newspapers as one of the types of “big business” should 
be studied. In problems courses he recommended the study of public opin- 
ion with the effect on public opinion of the different media of information 
such as radio news broadcasts and movie newsreels. The chairman of the 
luncheon meeting was Howard B. Wilder, Melrose High School, Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 


IMPROVING SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, Wayne University, Detroit, at the luncheon 
meeting on Improving School-Community Relationships stated that such 
relationships ordinarily fall into one of four patterns. The first is that of 
relative isolation of school and community, with an overemphasis in the 
school on college preparatory work. The second is that of willingness to 
open the school and its facilities to the community, IF the community asks 
for it. The third pattern is embraced by the clause, “The school exists to 
serve the community.” The fourth pattern is that of true partnership 
between the life of the community and the program of the school. The 
speaker set forth various steps by which this true partnership might better 
be achieved. He declared that a good teacher must be (1) an arouser of 
concern; (2) a diffuser of knowledge; (3) a collector of true information 
and real evidence. He recommended two books: The Family by E. W. 
Burgess and Social Problems of an Industrial Society by Elton Mayo. 
Dr. J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire, presided. 


*SHOULD COLLEGES PREPARE TEACHERS WHO KNOW 
WHAT TO TEACH OR HOW TO TEACH? 


Howard R. Anderson, Specialist in Social Sciences, United States Office 
of Education, quoted Harold C. Hand that the challenge to social studies 
teachers is to work against time to help man develop the common sense 
which will enable him to survive in an atomic age. In this period of crisis, 
teacher-training institutions, working in close cooperation with the schools, 
must develop programs for the undergraduate preparation of teachers, for 
apprenticeship opportunities for beginning teachers, for the preparation of 
instructional materials, and for in-service growth. After stating problems 
and criticizing some current practices, he advocated broader courses with 
advanced work in at least one sub-field, an internship of one year, followed 
by further professional courses. Colleges should prepare teachers who 
know what to teach and how to teach. This cannot be achieved in four years. 
The chairman for this luncheon meeting was Anna B. Peck, University 
School, University of Kentucky. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


The Social Studies Curriculum in the Junior High School was discussed 
by a panel under the chairmanship of Royce Knapp, University of Ne- 
braska. The main statements by the panel, as well as the audience response, 
confirmed the impression that a change in pattern is emerging at this 
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level, a change in approach and design rather than a merely superficial 
change in subject matter. Each of the speakers indicated his school’s con- 
cern for the induction of these pre-adolescent and adolescent people into 
active roles in dealing with problems of family relations, community wel- 
fare, world interdependence, and personnel,—at their own level of 
experience. 


There are distinct differences in the way the three schools or school 
systems represented go about it. The Pittsburgh, Pa., curriculum, described 
by Mr. C. H. W. Pullen, is characterized by the thoroughness and precise 
detail of its organization and timing. Because of this care in arrangement, 
every child makes certain field trips and uses certain visual aids, and a 
tested follow-up assures his getting the most out of them. 


Mr. W. Kenneth Fulkerson presented the broad outlines of the junior 
high curriculum in Rochester, N. Y. Within traditional sounding titles, 
Rochester tries to orient pupils in their world by continuous emphasis on 
the guidance function of the matter being studied. An adaptation of the 
core teacher idea permits more than usual attention to individual’s prob- 
lems. 


A curriculum based on the objectively determined needs of pupils is 
evolving at the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago. Spokesman 
for the school was Mr. Kenneth J. Rehage. There the core teacher devel- 
ops from source units by cooperative planning with pupils the particular 
teaching unit for each group. The availability of consultants and unusual 
facilities in the way of teaching aids and trips creates a situation not 
easily comparable to that of most schools, as appreciative but envious sighs 
from the audience testified,— at least, not yet. 


*YANKEE INDIVIDUALISM 
CLAUDE M. FUEss, 


Headmaster, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


(The charm of Dr. Fuess’ speech has been lost in condensation) 


I am embarrassed in talking on Yankee individualism, for I was born 
in the Mohawk Valley. But when I recall that that sterling Yankee, Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, was born in Kansas and Robert Frost in San Fran- 
cisco, I take heart. 


Whatever his faults, and they are many, the Yankee is an individualist 
with a peculiar code and pride, too often perhaps summed up in the famous 
couplet: 

Come weal, come woe, 
My status is quo. 


It is part of the true Yankee’s individualism that he is different. Being 
a member of a minority does not disturb him; rather it strengthens his 
confidence in himself. Managing his own affairs is another of his charac- 
teristics. The Yankee loves freedom of speech and action and will confront 
the giants of the earth without the slightest sign of servility. Furthermore, 


he does not feel that the world owes him a living and is seldom “on the 
town.” 


The Yankee has an instinct for leaving people alone. He has learned to 
be self-reliant and therefore resents paternalism. He insists that you do 
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not tread on his individuality and refuses to tread on yours; although no 
one will show greater kindness to persons who are ill or in distress. Imita- 
tion is not one of his weaknesses, and for that blessed attribute I can for- 
give him his insensitiveness to beauty and his insularity. By making a 
virtue of non-conformity he has withstood the great modern forces working 
for standardization, monotony of taste, and unanimity of opinion. 


The Yankee of history and fiction is vanishing; but the Yankee spirit is 
marching on, even while the type lies mouldering in many an abandoned 
graveyard. It has leavened the spirit of vast areas in our west and helped 
to keep alive the idea that man’s soul is his own in a period when uniformity 
is a national peril. 


YOU CANT HAVE IT BOTH WAYS 


DoroTHY CANFIELD FISHER, 
Author, Arlington, Vermont. 


After looking over many of the texts in the social studies, she said, 
“vou know a great deal more about these things than I do, and you have 
written good descriptions of the mind of subject nationalities, and of 
underprivileged classes, but you say nothing in these books about the mind 
of the subordinate sex.” 


The honored place of woman is said to be in the home, but even the 
men who vay this, many of them seem little attracted by the woman who 
stays at home. The trouble with the modern home is that the removal of 
most of the useful tasks (such as spinning, dyeing, washing, candle-making) 
have so impoverished the atmosphere and character of the home as to make 
it a dull place to stay. No servant will now stay in it; only the wife-and- 
mother will submit to the restriction of staying at home. Whatever chil- 
dren there may be are away at school, then play somewhere in the after- 
noon and often come home only to sleep. Little wonder if the husband 
comes home and finds little interest or stimulus from the wife who has 
spent all day in the company of the vacuum cleaner. 


Mrs. Fisher gave examples of women who had been out of their homes 
enough to promote activities of the parent teachers associations, to organ- 
ize local cooperative societies or to render other genuine services to their 
communities. Perhaps their returning husbands found them no less inter- 
esting because of such outside contacts. 


As partial solutions, Mrs. Fisher suggested that some of the work that 
still remains in the home should be further modernized, particularly the 
processes of canning and preserving. Also that there should be a new 
attitude toward the life of woman and her need of freedom. There should 
also be more part-time jobs suitable for women, jobs in which business 
managers could surely use to advantage the services of women. 


No little summary can show the tripping humor and the engaging 
affability of Mrs. Fisher’s address. She prodded the sociologists now and 
then but always with a smile of sympathy and respect. 


Dr. Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Editor of “Social Education” was the toastmaster at the dinner, at which 
Dr. Fuess and Mrs. Fisher spoke. 
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EDITORS OF STATE AND LOCAL COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


With Henry W. Bragdon, retiring editor of The New England Social 
Studies Bulletin presiding, 18 editors, representing ten publications or 
regions, discussed common problems. They tended to agree that contributors’ 
expressions of opinion ought not in general be subject to editorial censor, 
that controversial issues should be open fairly to both sides. No conclusion 
was reached respecting the proper function of a social studies publication. 
Financial support and maintenance were explored, with advertising as a 
public service and with publication through non-commercial channels 
favored. The establishment of exchange editors was suggested as a means 
of improving sectional interchanges. To create a working board representa- 
tive of major interests, it was recommended that appointments take 
cognizance of geographical divisions, the several branches of the social 
studies, and type of institutions and educational levels. In order to relieve 
the overworked editor-in-chief, the assignment of different editors to sole 
responsibility for certain issues was proposed. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND OBLIGATIONS 
Burr W. PHILLIPS, 


University of Wisconsin. 


It is with humility that I address my fellow teachers on our responsi- 
bilities and obligations; for the problems of social control with which we 
are confronted are many and their solutions far from obvious. The picture, 
albeit incomplete, is dark. The postwar world, bewildered by the achieve- 
ments of science*and torn by the passions of war, struggles apathetically 
toward organization and peace under the untried leadership of America. 
Our pupils, moreover, bring to our classrooms the unreasoned convictions 
of their parents, that depressions and wars are inevitable and that man is 
motivated by selfishness alone. Faced with these realities we teachers, 
however, dare not despair; rather we must strive to teach more effectively 
the arts of domestic and world peace. 


Reorganization of the curriculum is our first task. Overlappings and 
useless accretions must go. The new Geography must stress world interde- 
pendence; the new American History America’s responsibilities as a world 
power; and the new World History the great traditions of non-European 
civilizations. But first and foremost “current events” must be actually 
integrated with the whole program. 


Even more important than the revision of subject matter is the redefi- 
nition of goals. In this connection I should like to submit that we have 
four obligations. First, we must see that our pupils get a realistic view of 
the great problems of our times. Second, in the study of contemporary 
affairs the present must be explained in its proper relation to the past 
Third, we must teach the students to understand the force of public opinion 
and its fearful power for good or evil. Fourth, we must cultivate in our- 
selves and in our students a wholesome optimism toward the problems of 
society and their solution. These goals can be won, but only if our teaching 
is vigorous, our approach realistic, and our view long. 


Mr. R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was the chairman at the 
General Session at which Dr. Phillips delivered his presidential address. 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF TEACHER-PUPIL COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING 


Techniques of pupil teacher planning were demonstrated by an eighth 
grade class and Mr. Hugh Laughlin, University School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The class came to the meeting with their teacher, Miss Virginia Joyce, 
Weeks Junior High School, Newton. They were ready to begin a unit on 
the American Revolution. 


Their interest in a collection of maps and pamphlets led to suggestions 
for excursions. Pressed for reasons for preferring one to another, they 
agreed on their need for study first. Since not all could talk or write about 
a trip equally well other “things to do” were suggested. Certain decisions 
were referred to committees for investigation; others were deferred in 
order to reach a consensus rather than a mere majority vote. 


The discussion, led by Mr. William H. Cartwright, Boston University 
School of Education, developed the adaptability of this method, citizenship 
values of group thinking, and the intensified interest aroused by participat- 
ing in planning. 


READING AND STUDY SKILLS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Miss Nadine Clark of Garden City High School, New York, talked 
about Providing for Differences in Reading Ability Levels in the follow- 
ing ways: (1) through different kinds of reading activities; (2) by guiding 
pupils to select materials best suited to their needs, which means that the 
teacher must first discover the needs; (3) with materials of all kinds — 
texts, magazines, pamphlets; (4) using visual aids to stimulate reading; 
(5) and teachers must constantly reform their own methods to meet this 
challenge. Teachers must clamor for suitable text books! 


Vocabulary Techniques were discussed by Miss Elizabeth G. Bridge 
of Windsor High School, Windsor, Connecticut, where a special reading 
program has been adopted. The techniques involve special drills upon such 
skills as distinguishing between similar words, rewording sentences and 
paragraphs, comprehensive word understanding, and doing puzzles with 
words. 


Miss Avis G. Marden, Henry Barnard School, Rhode Island College of 
Education in Providence gave suggestions about Teaching Pupils to Make 
Applications of Reading Material. She said that associational reading is 
influenced by intelligence and background. Purposeful teaching is needed 
to expand the child’s horizon, particularly at about the seventh grade level. 
The child should be encouraged to raise questions, to find central ideas in 
reading, and to illustrate the meaning of what is read. We should (1) 
teach, (2) give opportunity for application, (3) and gradually withdraw 
help. 


The topic of the talk by Dr. Donald D. Durrell of Boston University, 
Dean of the School of Education, was Specific Techniques for the Im- 
provement of Oral and Written Recall. The best way to improve recall 
of reading is to heighten the level of motivation. Other devices are: (1) 
have a dramatic end to the assignment; (2) use individual assignments; 
(3) prior questions on an assignment and a single reading give better re- 
sults than two readings; (4) to overcome chronic inattention, give ques- 
tions for the pupils to work with; (5) have pupils make a simplified outline 
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to guarantee comprehension (Does it?); (6) and give simple practice in 
recall. The chairman for this section was George W. Hodgkins, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


FILMS FOR FORUMS 


After a brief introduction by Dr. Abraham Krasker of Boston University, 
the Section Meeting devoted to Films for Forums opened with a showing 
of Frank Sinatra’s The House I Live In. The discussion was given a chal- 
lenging start by Mr. William Van Til of the Bureau of Intercultural Edu- 
cation in New York, who spoke on Films for Intercultural Education. He 
stated that in our time the great forces of Democracy, Religion, Science 
are basically on the side of true democracy, but that the problem in this 
complex world is one of techniques to achieve desired goals. He warned 
of the danger of “boomerangs” in the use of intercultural films, indicating 
three potential dangers — Watch out lest films be “corny”; avoid too much 
“preachiness”; take care that the effect is not merely a “transferral of 
hate”. Constructively, Mr. Van Til suggested four criteria for the effec- 
tiveness of films of this type: 


(1.) show ordinary people in sound human situations, 

(2.) depict all groups in a community attacking a common problem, 
(3.) handle some direct cultural conflict, 

(4.) make a straightforward factual presentation. 


Mr. Robert LaFollette of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
made a number of practical suggestions based on his own experience in 
order to insure favorable conditions for Film Forums, especially in dealing 
with Community problems. 


Miss Margaret A. Norman of Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, spoke briefly on the films which she had found most useful 
at the high school level, in Discussion Films in the High School. She spoke 
of two types: one that provokes a forum; another which serves as back- 
ground to factual subject matter. The first type is recommended for 
courses in Civies and especially in Problems. The second type is needed 
in History courses and is particularly valuable for pupils with poor read- 
ing ability and unenriched backgrounds. 

Dr. W. H. Hartley of State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, who 
acted as Chairman of the Meeting, was to convey to both the State Depart- 
ment and Hollywood the hope that more and better films might be made 
available for teaching. 


HELPING CHILDREN UNDERSTAND AND APPRECIATE 
WORLD NEIGHBORS 


In discussing Practices of Promise, Ethel B. Speerschneider, Green 
Bay Public Schools, Wisconsin, said that we must go beyond the mere teach- 
ing of facts to the building of “good will” or worthy attitudes. Teachers 
must eliminate prejudices and give opportunities for group living and 
pupil-teacher planning. To correct prejudiced attitudes, teachers should 
use anecdotal records, attitudes tests, and observation records. They should 
provide attitude-forming situations and build a curriculum which stimu- 


lates right social living and stresses racial likenesses. They should teach 
children to note environmental influences, interpret current affairs, and 
seek the truth. 


Mary A. Adams, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in describing Curriculum Content Suitable for Building Under- 
standings of World Neighbors, said that (1.) the teacher can build upon 
social studies content and the pupil experiences; (2.) a theme may be 
used, as the Baltimore plan, which concentrates upon “How People Live”; 
(3.) there are the important contributions of science to learning to fuse 
with social materials; and (4.) democratic principles offer an important 
area of learning. Teachers should explore many publications for materials 
to introduce these various areas of learning. The chairman of this section 
was Miss Edna V. Ambrose, Belmont Public Schools, Massachusetts, and 
the discussion leader was Prof. William H. Burton of Harvard University. 


POLITICS, ELECTIONS, AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


This meeting was a joint session with the American Political Science 
Association. What the 1946 Elections Mean was discussed by Professor 
Harold R. Bruce of Dartmouth College, and Professor Arthur N. Holcombe 
of Harvard University. 


Professor Holcombe stated that there are three reasons for the extror- 
dinary public interest in the 1946 elections: (1) the rivalry by the two 
major parties for the control of Congress; (2) the problem of getting re- 
sponsible and effective government when one party controls the presidency 
and the other the Congress; (3) and the question of the future of the exist- 
ing alignment of parties. He analyzed the results and said that the deci- 
sion of the presidential election of 1948 will probably be made in the great 
industrial states and the border states. There will inevitably be much talk 
of a realignment of parties, but the existing alignment, irrational though 
it may seem, has one very important practical advantage. Stability and 
moderation in the national government is the result of the competition 
between the two major parties for the support of the most impartial and 
disinterested voters, found mostly in the middle classes. The established 
alignment means the political supremacy of the middle class. The results 
of the 1946 Congressional elections confirm once more the persistence of 
this best of all forms of class supremacy in politics. 


Professor Bruce, after analyzing both large trends and particular local 
situations affecting the Republican victory in the November elections, made 
several observations as to the future. He saw no signs of the GOP tide 
receding before 1948. Dewey appears stronger than ever, in spite of the 
Republican tradition against re-nominating a loser; he’s a proven vote- 
getter, an efficient administrator; his state carries 47 electoral votes; and he 
is not obliged, as is Taft, to commit himself on national issues. Taft should 
be “either President or President Maker in 1948.” Of the other prominent 
candidates Warren lives too Far West and is anti-Taft, Stassen is out of 
favor with the Republican leaders and the conservative trend weakens his 
chances. This leaves Vandenberg, the Republican Dean of Foreign Affairs, 
and Bricker, the darling of the party hacks. 


Mrs. Bessie C. Taubeneck read a paper by her husband, Ignatius D. 
Taubeneck of the Bronxville, New York, Schools on The Place of Political 
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Discussion in the Classroom. He urged teachers to encourage active 
political discussion in the class room, to get students to see and hear can- 
didates, observe election procedures, ballot themselves on surplus ballots. 
The students’ resulting enthusiasm will carry over into the home and the 
community. The chairman was J. Murdoch Dawley, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 


Bryan Heise, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, in an 
address on Measuring and Interpreting Children’s Social Relationships 
said that it is necessary to recognize the importance of “developmental 
tasks”— the activities and problems confronting children in different cycles 
of growth and which need active accomplishment in the processes of grow- 
ing up. Each period of growth involves particular problems, some of 
which are: learning to distinguish right from wrong; selecting and pre- 
paring for an occupation, and establishing a home and family. The social 
studies teacher must be aware of these and should provide learnings which 
will help the child to perform his appropriate age developmental tasks. 


Teaching the Habits, Skills and Attitudes Necessary to Cooperation 
was discussed by Dr. Howard A. Lane of New York University. The goals 
of social education are to be found in our knowledge of man as a being 
and in his resources for satisfying his needs. Democracy is the only cir- 
cumstance which can satisfy these needs. The concern of every individual 
for the well-being of every other member of the group is the cohesive force 
of democracy. Sympathy, moral responsibility and intelligence are func- 
tions of the social-atmosphere and the extent of their development is the 
only valid measure of the school’s program of social education. To aid in 
the development of these qualities, schools must maintain circumstances 
and foster enterprises in which children are genuinely valuable to each 
other in group endeavor. The objectives of social education will be at- 
tained only to the extent that the learner accepts the goals of his activities 
as valid for him. Dr. Lane urged a critical examination of our procedures 
in terms of the goals of social education and our knowledge of people. Ruth 
M. Robinson, Cleveland Public Schools, Ohio, presided. 


APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 


Geographic Aspects of the-Argentine Problem was the address of Earl 
B. Shaw, State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts. For many 
years the United States has had more friction with Argentina than any 
other South American country. Similarity in geographic location, climate 
and agricultural production largely accounts for the friction. Argentina 
produces three major commodities,— wheat, corn and beef,— which they 
can sell at lower prices than ours. Thus, we put up tariff walls to protect 
our producers at the expense of our consumers and of Argentina, who 
wants to dispose of agricultural surpluses on our high markets. Since 
Argentina’s national economy is based on farm exports, our tariff walls 
lay the foundation for international friction. Considerable difficulty has 
arisen from Argentina wishing to export beef to the United States and 
from the United States wanting to export wheat to Brazil, for Argentina 
seeks Brazil’s wheat trade for herself. 
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Geographic location in the study of international problems is of great 
significance. Brazil, lying nearer the United States, is in the tropics, 
which encourages crops complementing temperate latitude production in 
the United States. On the other hand, distance limits easy contact between 
Argentina and the United States, similar latitude encourages similar pro- 
duction, which in turn causes trade rivalry, thus leading to international 
friction. 

Clara M. Shryock talked on Regional and/or Topical Units in High 
School Geography. In economic geography, topical units might be very 
effective. In political geography, any political division of land might be 
studied as a topical unit. As for global geography, the approach might be 
through regional units, such as climatic regions of the world, the human- 
use regions or physiographic regions. The manner in which the unit is 
attacked and pursued is of greater importance. In one procedure, called 
the continuity plan, the learning threads include the many natural and 
cultural items of the environment, so interwoven as to make up the rela- 
tionship of geography which make the subject a science. An understand- 
ing of the inter-relationship of these learning threads helps the student to 
appreciate the relationship between the natural resources of a country and 
its standing among other countries, and between the political and economic 
conditions. Another method is the practical approach which emphasizes 
those aspects of the subject which will be of most value in the educational 
program. Knowledge and understanding of the problems of other nations, 
along with those in our own country, will increase international cooperation 
which should promote world peace. Zoe Thralls, University of Pittsburgh, 
presided. 


TEACHING LOCAL HISTORY 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian of Pennsylvania State College, Penn- 
sylvania, discussed Pennsylvania’s Contribution to Local History. He 
believes that local history makes the study of certain trends and growths 
of institutions in American history and government clearer, more in- 
teresting and vital. To secure sound citizenship, he said, history must 
be made more interesting and meaningful. The old chronoldgical, fact and 
date methods must be discontinued. An intelligent use of local history can 
create interest and understanding of the interplay of social, economic and 
political forces with their resulting culture. The use of local history aids 
in the mastery of the basic facts and in an appreciation of the American 
way of life. Two approaches to local history are the state required course 
in state history and government, and the organization of history clubs as 
part of the school activities program.. In 1943 Pennsylvania required 
schools to give one semester to Pennsylvania history and one semester to 
Pennsylvania government. Philadelphia has integrated state history in 
her two-year American history course, and Pennsylvania government is 
taught with ninth grade community civics. 

Teaching Local History by the Infusion Method: Maryland’s Experience 
was the subject presented by Harry Bard, President, Middle State Council 
for the Social Studies; Baltimore Public Schools. His thesis is that the 
teaching of local history needs no other justification than that it enriches 
the story of the development of our nation and of the world. It is not 
necessary to have a separate course. Local history can be made real 
and vivid by introducing local personalities and movements into World, 
English, and American history. By numerous illustrations from Mary- 
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land’s history from colonial times down to 1864, Dr. Bard showed how 
the men and events of Maryland have made American history more 
meaningful. He suggested as an approach to the intensive study of the 
Constitution a consideration of the part that a state’s delegates took in 
helping to frame the Constitution. 


Miss Dorothy Barck, former president of The American Association for 
State and Local History, presided. Discussants were Mary E. Cunning- 
ham, New York Historical Association, and George I. Oeste, of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Developing an Elementary Social Studies Curriculum was the subject 
of the address by Margaret Leckie, Assistant State Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools, West Virginia. The West Virginia curriculum has been con- 
structed through the cooperative effort of administrators, teachers, parents 
and pupils around the total child. Much originates in the local school 
group. Less emphasis must be placed on subject matter and more on the 
objective, “growth in social living”. There has been a departure from 
textbooks to the recognized needs of pupils. Tentative curriculum mate- 
rials are tried out, revised, and corrected. “The real curriculum of a 
school is in the minds and hearts of those who administer, teach, and 
experience it, rather than in printed courses of study.” 


The Rochester General Education Program for Junior High School 
was outlined by Stillman M. Hobbs, Rochester Public Schools, New York. 
Mr. Hobbs first explained the need for curriculum revision and the meth- 
ods. The first step was a questionnaire which showed among other things, 
the need of improving the transition to Senior High School, the need for 
community resources, and the crowded curriculum in grades 8 and 9. 
Through cooperative planning and a workshop the program was worked 
out to include English, social studies, and guidance. In grade 8, the units 
are orientation, self-development, family living, and living in America. In 
grade 9, the units are orientation, government, state government, and the 
world community. 


Miss Dorothy Merideth, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, 
in discussing Expanding the Concept of World History for Senior High 
School Students, stressed the need of moving a World History course out 
of the area of strictly European History and of making it a fused course 
of various interests which would include geography and cultural anthro- 
pology. The objective should be the basic unity of mankind and the United 
States should be studied as part of the larger community. She advocated 
a two-year course in grades 9 and 10 — grade 9 to be ancient and mediae- 
val history organized geographically rather than chronologically, and 
grade 10 to be world history and economics organized on a unit plan. This 


section was presided over by Paul Seehausen, Indiana State Department 
of Education. 


IN-SCHOOL CIVIC EXPERIENCES 


Pleading for realistic experiences for high school students, Warren 
Cavior, president of the Brookline (Massachusetts) High School Student 
Forum, held that such approaches utilized “the natural desire for responsi- 
bility and aimed at the development of the student as a thinking citizen.” 
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Moreover, a school body “enjoying privileges and sharing responsibilities 
responds,” he insisted, “with vigor and enthusiasm to this adult approach.” 
The Oak Ridge (Tennessee) Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis was 
represented by Philip E. Kennedy, co-sponsor of the High School organiza- 
tion, Dee Chambliss, its president, and Letha Fulkerson, vice president. 
Mr. Kennedy, emphasizing the societal problems created by atomic science, 
underscored the urgency for citizens of all ages to explore the ways of 
peace through group action. When the significance of atomic warfare was 
realized, “we became aware,” said Miss Fulkerson, “that the only protection 
against the terribleness of atomic weapons is the abolition of war itself.” 
To work toward this end the Youth Council adopted a constitution, pledged 
themselves to unified action, and proceeded to make Oak Ridge aware of the 
“atomic crisis.” Through group discussion the Counci] came to appreciate, 
according to Dee Chambliss, “the privilege of free speech and to become 
more aware of the merits of it.” Forums, “imported” speakers, and wide 
reading resulted in the recognition of “by-products”; the ramifications of 
democracy, the complexities of organization, the problems of “social regi- 
mentation,” the values of historical knowledge, the oneness of society. 


Laura M. Shufelt, Hudson (New York) High School, speaking on 
opportunities for influencing public opinion, warned that teachers and 
schools need two things: confidence in themselves and in what their schools 
are doing, and greater interest and skill in dealing with the public. She 
held that “generally speaking our greatest failure in influencing attitudes 
or opinions in all groups has been in the field of civic responsibility.” Ethel 
M. Ray, McLean Junior High School, Terre Haute, presided. 


*THE STUDY OF CULTURE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
ROBERT REDFIELD, 
Dean, Division of Social Sciences, University of Chicago. 


Understanding of the nature of culture and of human nature is some- 
thing which the social studies can contribute to general education. It is 
important that we communicate understanding of the historical develop- 
ment of contemporary society. In this element of general education the 
emphasis is upon past thoughts and the past events which have shaped 
present thoughts and present events. 


We must also convey some understanding of the scientific spirit as ap- 
plied to social problems of the present day, and the capacity to address 
oneself in that spirit to such a problem. In this second element the empha- 
sis is on a problem of common living, and on analysis of the assumptions 
and particular facts which go to make the problems and to limit the terms 
of the possible solutions. 


A third way of looking at the subject matter of the social is by analysis 
with the use of concepts. By this third view the social consists of genera 
of natural phenomena — societies, social relations, customs, institutions, 
states, economies and so forth. We do not communicate anything about the 
particular except through common understanding of general terms. We 
need, even for the simplest teaching of the social studies, some common 
language about the social. Through a conceptual language the social may 
be understood in its universal aspects, and is most likely to provide access 
to understanding of peoples and ways of life other than our own. By “an 
understanding of culture” is meant an acquaintance, familiarity, pene- 
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trating sympathetic comprehension of one culture other than one’s own. 
The coming to know another culture is like coming to know a personality. 
The culture, like the personality, is seen as a persisting integration of 
dispositions to behave. A culture, like a personality, is a way of life. 


This address was given at the luncheon meeting, Saturday, November 
30, at which Stanley Dimond, Detroit Public Schools, presided. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


William Agar, Special Assistant, Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, said that from the General Assembly is exerted a pressure 
on world public opinion, which can be exerted on any nation. With regard 
to the veto power, even if the veto were not written into the Charter, any 
of the great powers could veto by refusing to abide by the decision of the 
Security Council. The Economic and Social Council has the task of seeking 
out and removing the causes of war, by making conditions under which 
peace is possible. They recommend to the General Assembly which recom- 
mends to the world. The United Nations is not, and is not intended to be, 
a world government. Simply signing the constitution of a world govern- 
ment does not mean that we can have peace. Harm is done by those who 
condemn the U. N. because it is not a world government. When we under- 
stand other nations’ cultures and aspirations and respect them, we shall 
keep the peace. We should develop a world society before we attempt to 
develop a world government. Free material may be obtained from Dr. 
Paus-Grunt, Chief of the Educational Services Section of the Department 
of Public Information of the United Nations. 


NEEDED COOPERATION BETWEEN U.N.E.S.C.O. AND 
OUR SCHOOLS 


UNESCO has as its single purpose “to promote peace and security, 
through educational, scientific, and cultural measures,’ said Harold 
Benjamin, Director of the Division of International Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education. He stressed the necessity for bridging 
the gap between the lofty concepts of its charter and the realization of those 
concepts. UNESCO will be successful only if it reaches down to the 
elementary and high schools of the world in Funkstown, Maryland, and 
Bio Bio, Chile. To eliminate language barriers we should teach second 
languages. This would necessitate first training the teachers. Education 
is organized everywhere on a national basis. A, kind of basic education to 
promote peace and understanding should be made a common denominator 
in the member nations of UNESCO. There should be a United Nations 
University set up now with branches and extension service all over the 
world. The Preparatory Commission proposes that UNESCO cooperate 
with schools in sponsoring projects. UNESCO may be looked on as a 
reconnaissance troop which looks for trouble and moves at once into 
dangerous areas. 


At this meeting a record was played containing a greeting from Howard 
Wilson. The chairman was Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, President of Boston. 
University. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES EXHIBITION OF STUDENT WORK 


More than five hundred exhibits from all grade levels were submitted 
by about fifty New England Schools, both public and private. Well over 
five hundred persons visited the exhibition which was held at Paine’s 
throughout the week. The following items are a cross section of the mate- 
rials exhibited: cartoons based upon both past and present day events; 
diagrams illustrating and simplifying events and relationships; panoramas 
of human activity, community life, and historical ages; photographs of 
class activities, projects, and radio broadcasts; notebooks of class work 
and class trips; models of ships, wagons, peoples, rooms, villages; a model, 
illustrating atomic bomb devastation; maps illustrating community re- 
sources, relief surfaces, historic locations, resources, political boundaries, 
and occupational interests; artistic interpretations of significant historic 
ideas; posters on the UN; a large mural depicting intercultural under- 
standing. 


The students’ work showed the trends in modern education: (1) to 
stimulate natural interests of pupil; (2) to relate social learnings to the 
local community; (3) to provide pupils with activities rather than over- 
emphasize book learning; (4) to correlate with current affairs; (5) to 
provide for differences in interest and ability; (6) to make the learning 
situation as natural and real as possible; (7) to stimulate creativeness. 
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